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It is often assymed that the best way of supporting the dignity and 
maintaining the security of a nation is, where occasions of disagreement 
arise, to assume a high attitude and a combative tone. We keep our- 
selves in a state of irritability which is continually alive to occasions of 
offence ; and he that is prepared to be offended readily finds offences. A 
jealous sensibility sees insults and injuries where sober eyes see nothing ; 
and nations thus surround themselves with a sort of artificial tentacula, 
which they throw wide in quest of irritation, and by which they are 
stimulated to revenge, by every touch of accident or inadvertency. They 
who are easily offended will also easily offend. What is the experience 
of private life? The man who is always on the alert to discover tres- 
passes on his honor or his rights never fails to quarrel with his neighbors. 
Such a person may be dreaded as a torpedo. We may fear, but we shall 
not love-him; and fear, without love, easily lapses into enmity. There 
ure, therefore, many feuds and litigations in the life of such a man, that 
would never have disturbed its quiet if he had not captiously snarled at 
the trespasses of accident and savagely retaliated insignificant injuries. 

JONATHAN DyMonp. 
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WE HAD THE PLEASURE of reviewing some months ago Dr. 
Gordon’s ‘*‘ Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life’’—one of the best books we have ever read. We find 
in this volume the same elevation of thought, the same depth 
of insight, the same clear-cut form of expression. His book 
might well have been called ‘* The Larger Christ.’’—Canadian 
Methodist Magazine. 
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read. 
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THE VENEZUELAN COMMISSION. 

There is no doubt, as the Hon. Carl Schurz said in 
his speech before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
that the critical moment in the controversy hetween the 
United States and Great Britain over the Venezuela 
boundary question will come when the commission ap- 
pointed by the President, under authority of Congress, 
to determine this boundary shall have made its report. 

With the members of the commission, whose names 
were announced in our last issue, no fault can be found. 
They are men of wide experience, of eminent qualifica- 
tions and of acknowledged fairness of disposition. No 
better choice could have been made. It has been freely 
granted on both sides of the water that President Cleve- 
land has, by the selection which he has made, avoided 
all possible suspicion of having packed the commission 
in the interests of either party. The character of the 
commission has done much to remove from the British 
mind the feeling that this country is really anxious for 
war, but it has not changed the conviction of thoughtful 
men in both countries that the appointment and work of 
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the commission constitute the last stage toward what 
may prove to be a much more serious posture of affairs 
than we have vet seen. 

The commission was appointed ‘‘ to investigate and 
report upon the true location of the divisional line be- 
tween the territory of the republic of Venezuela and 
that of British Guiana.”’ We gave in our last issue our 
reasons for disapproving of the appointment of the com- 
mission, and of the series of events which led up to it. 
These we do not need to repeat here. There is one way 
in which the creation of the commission may be looked 
upon with favor. If the United States and Great Britain 
had to have a contest over the matter, it was of course 
wise to have this body of able and impartial men ap- 
pointed as a committee of investigation. Time will thus 
be given for passions to cool, for reason to assert it- 
self, and for the effort to be made to find ways of 
settling the dispute, not depending upon the report which 
the commissioners may make. But whatever may be the 
outcome of the present entanglement, we can not help 
fearing that the precedent set by the gratuitous appoint- 
ment of this ex parte commission to determine the basis of 
settlement of a question between two other independent 
nations may be fruitful, in the present restless condition 
of the world, of great mischief in the relations of nations 
in the near future, the more so as our interference in this 
case professes to proceed on a purely selfish ground, 
that of our own interest and honor. 

Many persons are not disposed to take the commis- 
sion seriously. It is supposed that they will dodge the 
purpose for which they were appointed, and that the 
President expects them to do so. In that case the 
whole procedure will have been as contemptible as can 
well be conceived. No one of the commissioners could 
ever afterwards have the least title to respect. We are 
surprised that any thoughtful citizen can suppose such 
a course of action possible on their part. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary Olney were serious. Congress, too, 
was serious, and the commission, which has already or- 
ganized for work, will proceed about its business in a se- 
rious way and in due time make its report. This report, so 
far as we can see, can be in but one of four possible 


ways. They may decide in favor of the English con- 
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tention, or in favor of that of Venezuela, without modi- 
fication. It is possible also that they may find the 
evidence to warrant them in drawing a new line which is 
neither of these, or that the evidence is so confused that 
they cannot determine ‘‘the true location of the divisional 
line.”’ 

It is useless to speculate as to which of these reports 
is most likely to be made, or as to what will be the con- 
sequence in each particular case. But it can not be de- 
nied that in at least one of the cases and possibly two 
the relations between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would almost certainly become immediately mueh 
more strained than they have yet been. It seems to us 
therefore that the friends of peace on both sides of the 
water ought to exert themselves in every possible way 
to bring about a condition of affairs which will render it 
unnecessary for the commission to report at all. Sucha 
report might mean peace; we do not say that any report 
which they might make would actually result in war; but 
we do say that there is a point of real danger to be 
avoided. We sincerely hope therefore that the commis- 
sion may be permitted to die among its maps and musty 
old documents and never make any report. 

The joint commission of mediation proposed by Mr. 
Schurz would be admirable if it could be created. We 
doubt however whether either nation will yield in a way 
to make it possible. The demand in both countries for 
a peaceable settlement by arbitration has been and con- 
tinues to be so great that we now believe it not only 
possible but very probable that a solution will soon be 
reached along this line. The discovery by the British 
Foreign Office that the Schomburgk line was never in- 
tended as a final and decisive boundary makes it possible 
for Lord Salisbury to recede from his refusal to arbitrate 
without any sacrifice of British honor, even from his own 
point of view. The readiness of the Foreign Office to 
put all the materials on the subject in its possession at 
the disposition of the Cleveland Commission, has been 
very kindly received at Washington, and there is a sin- 
cere hope among a very large number of our statesmen 
and citizens that Great Britain and Venezuela may be 
able to approach each other in such a way as to settle 
the dispute between themselves and let this country out 
of the matter entirely. ; 


THE COMMISSION’S LETTER TO SECRETARY 
OLNEY. 

Since the foregoing article was written Justice Brewer. 
who has been chosen chairman of the Venezuela Com- 
mission, has sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
State : 

WasuineTon, Jan. 15, 1896. 
The Honorable Secretary of State : 


Dear Sir—I have the honor to state that the commis- 
sion appointed by the President of the United States 
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‘*to investigate and report upon the true divisional line 
between the republic of Venezuela and British Guiana” 
has organized by the election of Hon. David J. Brewer 
as its president and is entering upon the immediate dis- 
charge of its duties. 

In so doing, it has, after careful consideration, con- 
cluded to address you on the question of securing. so far 
as possible, the friendly co-operation and aid of the two 
nations which are directly interested in the now pending 
boundary differences. 

It must have suggested itself to you, as it no doubt 
has to the President, that this commission thus authorized 
to ascertain and report the boundary line between two 
foreign nations bears only a remote resemblance to those 
tribunals of an international character of which we have 
had several examples in the past. They were constituted 
by or with the consent of the disputants themselves, and 
were authorized by the parties immediately concerned to 
pronounce a final judgment. The questions at issue 
were presented by the advocates of the various interests, 
upon whose diligence and skill the tribunal might safely 
rely for all the data and the arguments essential to the 
formation of an intelligent judgment. Their functions 
were therefore confined to the exercise of judicial powers, 
and they might fairly expect to reach a result satisfac- 
tory to their own consciences, while it commanded the 
respect of those whose interests were directly involved. 

The present commission, neither by the mode of its 
appointment nor by the nature of its duties, may be said 
to belong to tribunals of this character. Its duty will be 
discharged if it shall diligently and fairly seek to inform 
the executive of certain facts touching a large extent of 
territory in which the United States have no direct in- 
terest. Whatever may be the conclusion reached, no 
territorial“aggrandizement, nor material gain in any form, 
can accrue to the United States. The sole concern of 
our government is the peaceful solution of a controversy 
between two friendly powers for the just and honorable 
settlement of the title to disputed territory and the pro- 
tection of the United States against any fresh acquisitions 
in our hemisphere on the part of any European state. 

It has seemed proper to the commission, under these 
circumstances, to suggest to you the expediency of call- 
ing the attention of the governments of Great Britain and 
Venezuela to the appointment of the commission, and 
explaining both its nature and object. It may be that 
they will see a way, entirely consistent with their own 
sense of international propriety, to give the commission 
the aid that it is, no doubt, in their power to fnrnish, 
in the way of documentary proof, historical narrative, 
unpublished archives or the like. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that if either should deem it appropriate to desig- 
nate an agent or attorney, whose duty it would be to see 
that no such proofs were omitted or overlooked, the 
commission would be grateful for such evidence of good 
will, and for the valuable results which would be likely 
to follow therefrom. 

An act of either government in the direction here sug- 
gested might be accompanied by an express reservation 
as to her claims, and should not be deemed to be an 
abandonment or impairment of any position heretofore 
expressed. In other words, and in lawyers’ phrase, 


each might be willing to act the part of amicus curiae, 
and to throw light upon difficult and complex questions 
of fact, which should be examined as carefully as the 
magnitude of the subject demands. 

The purpose of the pending investigation is certainly 
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hostile to none, nor can it be of advantage to any that 
the machinery devised by the government of the United 
States to secure the desired information should fail of its 
purpose. 

This letter indicates clearly that the members of the 
Commission feel the delicacy of the position in which 
they have been placed, and that they desire, if possible, 
to escape from the purely ex parte ground on which they 
were appointed and be given something of an inter- 
national standing. Justice Brewer’s letter, which is ad- 
mirable in nearly every line, is tantamount toa confes- 
sion that unless the Commission be given at least a semi- 
international standing by the assistance of representatives 
from the two nations who are the parties to the dispute 
‘the machinery devised by the government of the United 
States to secure the desired information ” will fail of its 
purpose. 

This expression of wish on the part of the Commission 
and Mr. Olney’s action in communicating it to the Brit- 
ish and Venezuelan ministers at Washington for trans- 
mission to their respective governments amount to a virt- 
ual abandonment of the extraordinary position taken by 
the Administration and by Congress that our country 
had a right, on its own motion purely, to proceed to de- 
termine the boundary and then if necessary to enforce its 
acceptance. Venezuela will certainly comply with the 
request of the commission. It is much to be hoped that 
Great Britain will do so also. If she should, the com- 
mission as thus supplemented will actually amount to an 
international advisory council, as suggested by Mr. 
Schurz; almost, indeed, to a board of arbitration. 
Would not all the three nations then be bound in honor 
if not literally and formally, to accept whatever decision 
the Commission might render? 

The United States has certainly yielded a great deal in 
suggesting this course. We hope that Great Britain may 
do as much on her side, and thus a way may be found 
out of the dangerous impasse into which the two nations 
had gotten themselves. 





THE IMPROBABILITY OF WAR. 


It becomes more and more improbable that there will 
be war over the Venezuela trouble. This improbability 
has become so great as to amount to a practical impossi- 
bility. The course which opinion has taken since the 
17th of December in both the United States and Great 
Britain is most convincing proof that peace principles 
have made great and permanent gain in recent years. 
This gain has been even greater than the most optimistic 
had supposed. 

Those who intelligently watched the outburst and de- 
velopment of the opposition to the idea of war between 
the two countries must have noticed that this opposition 
proceeded at first largely upon the high ground of moral 
principle. It was not cringing to Great Britain on this 
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side, nor fear of the United States on the other that dic- 
tated it. A war was declared to be wrong, unchristian, 
unworthy of two nations so far advanced in civilization, 
out of harmony with the standards of duty and service 
guiding their national life and progress, and certain to 
disgrace them morally before the whole world. This high 
note was struck almost immediately and has been the pre- 
dominating one, in pulpit, press and elsewhere, in devel- 
oping opposition to the wild and selfish spirit which at 
first flamed up so hotly. Other considerations have of 
course added to their support. The commercial interests 
of the two nations have spoken loudly in behalf of peace. 
The uncertainties of an armed conflict with the destructive 
instruments of our time have compelled men to think. 
But, after all, or rather before all, the manifestation 
which we have witnessed of deep unwillingness to go to 
war, of condemnation of war talk and war spirit, has been 
primarily a moral demonstration. A friend said to us 
some days ago that he considered the month of December, 
1895, as the greatest month in human history, for the rea- 
son we have just stated. 

Again, it has been clear that the peace sentiment has 
become thoroughly conscious of itself, of its extent and 
unity and power, and this for the first time in the history of 
its formation. It has spoken itself out, and that, too, freely 
and fearlessly. It has even put the opposite spirit on the 
defensive. It has used every means of communication and 
intercommunication, daring even to utter itself boldly 
across the ocean from side to side, with high disregard of 
national. boundaries and animosities. The peace senti- 
ment of the two countries has thus proved that hereafter 
it will be impossible to stop its mouth by charges of sen- 
timentalism and cowardice and want of patriotism. It 
may possibly not yet be strong enough to prevent a war, 
in certain contingencies, between the two nations, but we 
believe that it is, that the present splendid exhibition of 
itself will give it sufficient additional force to make it 
henceforth an effectual barrier against all approaches of 
war. 

It has been felt not less than heard. Its influence at 
Washington has not been small either in Congress or with 
the Administration. The spirit there which at first was 
ready to go instantly to any extreme has been forced to 
yield to one of greater deliberation and thoughtfulness, 
and one which studies and promotes the things which 
make for peace rather than war. The result will be that 
hereafter no Administration will be so hasty to enter 
upon a course which will bring the country in a moment 
so near to the verge of war. 

The effect in Great Britain has been somewhat slower 
in coming about but none the less marked. There 
was not on the other side, so far as appeared, the same 
outspoken and thorough condemnation of the course 
pursued by the Prime Minister in refusing to arbitrate 
the whole Venezuelan question as here of the rashness 
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and dictatorialness of the Administration. This slow- 
ness of British criticism of the course of the Foreign 
Office is accounted for in part by the fact that some 
of the essential features of the boundary dispute seem 
to have been studiously kept from the public knowledge. 
But from the first there was the same outspoken ab- 
horrence of war on that side as on this, the same high 
moral protest against it, the same prophecy of its ethical 
impossibility. And as the British public have come into 
completer possession of the facts kept from them by the 
Foreign Office, their desire for peace has grown still 
stronger, and they now urge that Lord Salisbury must 
find a way to arbitrate the whole question and not allow 
the two countries to drift or be forced into war. Fear of 
the United States does not seem to us to have played any 
material part in this expression and development of pa- 
cific opinion in the mother country. It has grown out of 
a sincere aversion to war and love of peace. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this unparalleled ex- 
hibition of the power of a righteous public opinion has 
been its international character. It has acted separately 
and spontaneously in each of the nations, but it has also 
worked in a combined way, so that both governments 
have felt the full force of its joint action. It is this 
phase, in particular, of the recent movement of public 
sentiment that leads us to believe that, in spite of sur- 
face disturbances and temporary and even violent mani- 
festations of the lingering animosities of the past, the 
chain of common interests, of friendly feelings and of 
Christian purposes binding the two nations together will 
never hereafter snap asunder no matter what strain may 


be brought upon it. 


THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has brought 
in a concurrent resolution which pretends to be a reas- 
sertion of the Monroe doctrine of 1823, but which in re- 
ality is the assertion of a new policy which neither Mr. 
Monroe nor his colleagues and early interpreters ever 
dreamed of inaugurating. The resolution was not unan- 
imously approved in the committee, and it is likely to 
meet with vigorous opposition in open Senate, and also 
in the House; but it is nearly certain to pass both Houses 
after some debate. Here is the full text of the resolution, 
a portion of which we have italicised in order to call 
special attention to it: 

‘* Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, that ; 

‘*Whereas, President Monroe in his message to Congress 
of Dec. 2, A. D. 1823, deemed it proper to assert as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, were thenceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European power ; 

‘+ And whereas, President Monroe further declared in 
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that message that the United States wuuld consider any 
attempt by the allied powers of Europe to extend their 
system to auy portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety; that with the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and should not interfere ; but that with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration, and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States ; and further, reiterated in that message 
that it is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness; 

‘* And whereas, the doctrine and policy so proclaimed 
by President Monroe have since been repeatedly asserted 
by the United States by executive declaration and action 
upon occasions and exigencies similar to the particular 
occasion and exigency which caused them to be firstan- 
nounced, and have been ever since their promulgation, 
and now are, the rightful policy of the United States ; 

‘* Therefore, be it resolved, that the United States of 
Awerica reaffirms and confirms the doctrine and prin- 
ciples promulgated by President Monroc in his message 
of Dec. 2, 1823, and declares that it will assert and 
maintain the doctrine and those principles, and will re- 
gard any infringement thereof, and yarticularly any at- 
tempt by any European power, to take or acquire any 
new or additional territory on the American continent, or 
any island adjacent thereto, or any right of sovereignty 
or dominion in the same, in any case or instance as to 
which the United States shall deem such attempt to be 
dangerous to its peace or safety, by or through force, 
purchase, cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, pro- 
tectorate, or by control of the easement in any canal or 
any other means of transit across the American isthmus, 
whether under unfounded pretension of right in cases 
of alleged boundary disputes or under any other un- 
founded pretensions, as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States, and as an 
interposition which it would be impossible, in any form, 
for the United States to regard with indifference.” 

This resolution is one of the worst fruits of the recent 
group of events of which the President’s Venezuela mes- 
sage was the centre. There is absolutely no ground 
whatever at the present time for the reassertion in any 
form of a policy which grew out of the disturbed and 
dangerous conditions which prevailed three-fourths of 
a century ago; much less for the extension of that policy 
ina way to make it acloak for the ambitious national 
extension schemes of some of our public men. One 
would think from the tone of this resolution and from the 
eagerness to have it speedily passed, that we were in im- 
mediate danger of a general European invasion, which 
would not only overwhelm the independent South Ameri- 
can nations, but threaten the early destruction of this 
great republic now grown to seventy millions of people. 
It is incredible that grave and intelligent Senators, sup- 
posed to have some appreciation of the historic fitness 
of things, should see in the British-Venezuelan boundary 
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dispute any possible danger to our country suflicient to 
justify them in even seriously considering such a measure 
as this. 

This resolution is, at bottom, little more than a con- 
cealed portion of the ambitious, aggressive, selfish scheme 
of national extension and display now being pushed so 
widely in the United States, from which we have more to 
fear than from all external perils combined. The resolu- 
tion will be with much demonstrativeness and ‘*‘ patriotic ” 
speaking put upon the records of Congress, probably be- 
fore this paper reaches our readers. But it will not be 
many years before it will pass into “ innocuous desue- 
tude.” The men who have been foremost in promoting 
it, if they live twenty years, will be ashamed of the part 
they had in it. 

It will not be possible by resolutions of Congress to 
check for any length of time the growing unity of the 
Old World and the New. No American dictation can 
prevent the European nations from having their full and 
legitimate share of the commerce of the countries on this 
side of the globe, and their rights and interests safe- 
guarded. We may cry until we are hoarse, ‘‘America 
for Americans,” but the great tide of international friend- 
liness and inter-communication will laugh at our preten- 
sioas and quietly sweep them away. It would be most 
uochristian and most unfortunate if at this late day the 
United States, or any combination of American States, 
could succeed in setting up the New World against the 
Old. But this can not be done. The world is not a 
world of hemispheres, it is one world. ‘* There is no 
more sea’’ as a barrier of separation. America exists 
for all the world and all the world for America, and the 
counsels of any congress or other body of men who at- 
tempt to set aside this great truth will be overthrown by 
the resistless logic of events. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLE. 


The South African Republic, popularly known as the 
Transvaal, has just been the scene of events which have 
stirred the world quite as much as the Venezuela dispute 
did in December. The trouble had its origin in the con- 
flict between the Boers, descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers, and the English, which has been kept up with 
varying intensity ever since the latter subdued and took 
possession of Cape Colony in the early years of this 
century. 

When Great Britain by act of Parliament abolished 
slavery in Cape Colony in 1838 about ten thousand of the 
Boers, or Dut:h farmers, who had previously been irri- 
tated by the taxes imposed by the Eaglish government, 


left the colony and went north. Some of them settled 
what is now Natal, since annexed by Great Britain. 
Others went north of the Orange River and formed what 
is to-day the Orange Free State, which has continued to 





be an independent republic, though for a short time after 
1857 it was held as a British colony. Because of the 
continual encroachments of the English, after the annex- 
ation of Natal and the temporary possession by them of 
the Free State, large numbers of the Boers went further 
north, across the Vaal river, and set up a new republic. 
The independence of this Transvaal republic was 
acknowledged in 1852. 

In 1876-77 because of the bankrupt condition of the 
republic brought on by the attempt to build the Delagoa 
Bay railway the affairs of the Transvaal were in great 
confusion. A general plan of British South African 
federation was then on foot, and as a part of this scheme 
an attempt was made to annex the Transvaal. This 
resulted in a bitter war which lasted till 1881, in which 
the English were badly defeated and compelled to aban- 
don the attempt at annexation. In the convention of 
1884 in which the complete self-government of the repub- 
lic was acknowledged, Great Britain retained only the 
right to reject any treaty made by the Transvaal in 
which British interests shouid be injured. 

Since the discoveries of gold in the republic foreign- 
ers, English, American, etc, have entered the country 
in great numbers, until in parts they outnumber the 
native Boer population many times. ‘This native popu- 
lation, which is largely agricultural and unprogressive, 
has retained the government in its own hands. The 
foreigners have grown rich and pay a large part of the 
taxes, but are not allowed to vote or be represented in 
the parliament. It is claimed, however, that they de- 
mand the right to vote and hold office without being 
naturalized. The school instruction of the republic is 
given only in the Dutch language, and of this the Eng- 
lish complain. Advantage has been taken of these cir- 
cumstances and an attempt again made, with the approv- 
al and encouragement it seems of Cecil Rhodes, the 
Premier of Cape Colony, to overthrow the existing 
order of things in favor of the English. One Dr. Jame- 
son, who seems to have been urged on by the English 
outside and inside of the republic, undertook by a filli- 
bustering expedition to enter the country and force 
the Boer government to redress the pretended grievances 
of the English. He was met by the Boers, who are brave 
and hardy and who rallied quickly to the support of the 
government, and his force unaided by promised help from 
within the republic was signally defeated, and the rem- 
nants of it captured. 

The whole event is a disgraceful and deplorable one, 
but it is only another illustration of the certainty of such 
conflicts where selfishness, greed, tyranny and racial antip- 
athies are allowed to control men’s actions as they have 
so often done in the past. The Boers are doubtless an 
unprogressive and narrow people, tyrannical toward the 
native Africans, and ought to have been more yielding 
toward the foreigners, but the causes of their opposition 
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to the English are easily traced and the latter must in all 
fairness bear the chief blame for the recent occurrence. 
In spite of the restrictions upon them the English settlers 
had grown rich and prosperous, and if animated by a 
right disposition they might have borne their grievances 
a little longer until with their growth in numbers they 
could have removed them in a natural and peaceful way. 

The Boer government in its hour of victory has be- 
haved with great humanity, consideration and prudence. 
President Kriiger has suddenly won a worldwide fame. 
Dr. Jameson has been turned over to the British authori- 
ties and sent to England for trial. Great Britain has 
also acted with great fairness, immediately disowned and 
condemned the course of Dr. Jameson, and Cecil Rhodes 
who is considered to have been the instigator of the 
attempt has resigned his position in Cape Colony. It 
has been said throughout the world that if the expedition 
into the Transvaal had succeeded, Great Britain would 
at once have declared it right and proceeded to take 
possession of the country. British colonial history justi- 
fies this opinion whether it is true or not. We are glad 
not to be compelled by the logic of events in this case to 
believe it. If England were only as great and good in 
all ways as she is and has been in many, how much fur- 
ther up the world might have been to-day ! 

The most exciting feature of the recent Transvaal 
occurrence was the congratulation sent by the German 
Emperor to President Kriiger. This greatly irritated 
the English people and has given rise to a good deal of 
war talk. The Emperor has explained that he did not 
mean to insult England and greater calmness now pre- 
vails. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this episode in South 
Africa may lead to a re-adjustment of the internal affairs 
of the Transvaal in a manner satisfactory and just to all 
the inhabitants, and that hereafter there may be no more 
British aggression in those quarters. It does seem that 
by this time the British people ought to be civilized 
enough to be fair aud just and less domineering in all 
quarters of the globe, even if British extension stops for- 
ever. What Great Britain might thus lose in territorial 
greatness, she would gain four times over in increased 
civilizing power, and what she possesses of the earth 
would be much more certain to stay with her. The 
Jameson failure may well work a new era in her history. 

The French International Arbitration Society has of- 
fered a prize of one thousand franes for the best history 
of France, prepared for elementary schools and free from 
the usual glorification of war. The book must show that 
patriotism is consistent with justice and fairness, and 
with love and respect for other nations. 





The latest from Washington indicates that the Monroe 
doctrine resolution will not even come to a vote in the 
Senate, so strong is the opposition to it. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We had not deemed it necessary to say that the edito- 
rial management of the ApvocaTE Or PEACE does not 
hold itself responsible for the opinions expressed in ar- 
ticles signed by the names of the authors. The writers 
choose their own subjects and expound their views in 
their own way. While in general we do not mean to ad- 
mit anything not written distinctly in the interests of 
peace, yet we have always considered it right and wise 
to publish articles from any who desire to promote the 
cause, even though their views of methods or of particu- 
lar topics may be radically different from our own. In 
this way we are sure the most good will be done. We 
have found it necessary to make this explanation in view 
of some complaint which has come to us. 


At their regular meeting on January 27, the Directors 
of the American Peace Society again had under consid- 
eration the present relations of the United States and 
Great Britain. A resolution was passed expressing the 
great satisfaction which they felt at the recent large and 
emphatic expression of public opinion in favor of the 
maintenance of peaceful relations between the two coun- 
tries, and the hope that the British-Venezuelan boundary 
dispute will soon be adjusted in a peaceful and honorable 
way. The resolution also declared that the excitement 
and danger through which the two countries have just 
passed have proved in the most forcible way the neces- 
sity of the immediate establishment of some permanent 
system of settling difficulties between them —in other 
words, a permanent tribunal of arbitration—a system 
which would make such flurries as that through which we 
have just passed hereafter impossible. 





The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave, 
by invitation, an address on ‘** The United States, Great 
Britain and International Arbitration,” at the meeting of 
the Round Table Club, Boston, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9. The paper will be published in full in The New 
England Magazine for March. 

Some excitement and uneasiness have been created by 
the information that Great Britain has organized a flying 
squadron, consisting of battle-ships, cruisers and torpedo 
destroyers. <A ‘flying squadron” is a body of ships 
intended to be used at any possible point of danger but 
destined for nowhere in particular, The organization of 
this squadron is proof in itself that Great Britain thinks 
there are points where such a force may be needed before 
long, and the nature of the Venezuelan controversy has 
led the people in this country to suppose that the squad- 
ron was destined for use against the United States. The 
British admiralty, through. Mr. Goschen, has given pub- 
lic declaration that this is not the case. But as long as 
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the squadron exists and the Venezuela controversy exists 
the United States will have ground for supposing that 
this body of ships is potentially intended for use against 
her. ‘The creation of the squadron at this time was most 
unfortunate. The statesmanship which caused its organ- 
ization is exactly of that kind which in this country is 
clamoring for the immediate construction of new war- 
ships, the spending of a hundred million dollars on coast 
defences and the reassertion and enlargement of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. Might is still justice with too many people. 





The German Government has sounded the leaders of all 
the parties in the Empire except the Socialists with a view 
of securing from the Reichstag a vote, authorizing the 
negotiation of a large loan for naval purposes. The 
project has met with little favor, and the government is 
said to have dropped it. The leaders of our own parties 
might well learn a little wisdom from those of Germany. 
The recent flurry is likely to cost the people of the coun- 
try not less than two hundred millions of dollars for naval 
and coast defence purposes, unless protest against such 
waste is quickly and widely made. 


Miss Clara Barton, President of the American Red 
Cross Society, with five assistants, sailed from New York 
on the steamer ‘*‘ New York” on January 22. She ex- 
pected to go direct to Constantinople, seek an interview 
with the Sultan, and ask to be permitted to carry relief 
into Armenia, accompanied by a safe conduct through 
the Sultan’s dominions. If her request is granted, she 
will cable for other assistants who are in readiness to go. 
The mission is a delicate and possibly dangerous one, 
but it ought to succeed, and Miss Barton will accomplish 
it if anybody can. She will have the prayers and sym- 
pathies of all the friends of humanity everywhere. 


The chief event of the month in the Cuban War has 
been the resignation of Captain General Campos, who 
has failed to check seriously the progress of the insur- 
rection. Mr. Campos in his farewell address to his com- 
rades in arms gave the impression that he thought Cuba 
lost to Spain. General Weyler has been appointed to 
succeed him in command of the Spanish forces. This 
appointment is interpreted to mean a more vigorous and 
severe policy in the treatment of the insurgents. The 
insurgent forces have remained not far away from Havana 
and have kept the city in continual terror. Their cause 
is even stronger to-day than it was a month ago. 


Thr President of the Academic Peace Union at Zurich, 
Julius N. Ed. Wundsam, has published in German an in- 
teresting **Book of Peace,” in which he has brought to- 
gether in prose and poetry opinions of many of the lead- 
ing peace workers on different aspects of the peace move- 
ment. ‘The book has 164 pages, and contains 64 portraits 
of peace workers. 


The following memorial was sent on Jan. 2, to the gov- 
ernment at Washington by the Friends of Indiana through 
their duly appointed Representative Body : 


To His Excellency, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States; to the Hon. Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State, and to the Senate and House of Representatives ° 


The delegated representatives of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends, embracing a mem- 
bership of nearly twenty thousand persons, respectfully 
represent that: 

The Society of Friends has always been distinguished 
for its earnest advocacy of ‘** Peace on earth and good 
will to men,” and for its testimony against all war. For 
this advocacy and this testimony many of our members 
in the past have suffered the loss of their property, others 
imprisonment and personal vidlence, and some have 
sacrificed their lives. 

We have always urged upon individuals and nations 
the application of the benign principle of arbitration in 
all their disagreements, which, in the language of the 
Joint Resolution passed by Congress in Fourth month, 
1890, ** cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency.” 

Only a few years ago a delegation of Englishmen, rep- 
resenting two hundred and thirty-four members of Parlia- 
ment, proposed to the Congress of the United States that 
these two leading English-speaking nations should enter 
into an agreement to submit to arbitration, all questions 
of difference that might arise between them; and we are 
surprised and grieved at the refusal of Great Britain to 
submit its dispute with Venezuela to arbitration, and that 
the reply of our Governmeut and the President’s message 
to Congress upon this subject should have aroused in both 
countries such an outburst of the war spirit. 

Weare, however, profoundly thankful that very soon the 
spirit of peace began to assert itself, first by the religious 
organizations and benevolent associations, then by com- 
mercial organizations, and now by the people, until the 
prevailing sentiment seems to be in opposition to war. 

We respectfully, but earnestly, beseech our Govern- 
ment to co-operate with this sober and second thought of 
the people, and strive to avoid all measures calculated to 
provoke so unparalleled a calamity as a war with Great 
Britain. 

And we would again urge upon our Government that 
the existing condition presents one of the strongest rea- 
sons for the adoption of an International Agreement to 
refer all questions of controversy between these two na- 
tions to a Court of Arbitration. 

A similar memorial was prepared and forwarded by the 
Friends of New England; also one by those of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, which contains the fol- 
lowing admirable paragraph : 

‘* The intense agitation of the public mind, both in the 
United States and England, which has followed the pub- 
lication of the late State papers on the Venezuela ques- 
tion, involving, as they do, the thought ot the possibility 
of war, indicates the sensitiveness of the thinking part of 
the two nations to anything that would refer to the arbit- 
rament of the sword a difference between them. Surely 
nothing that we could gain by entering upon a contest 
of arms with Great Britain in such a cause could ever 
compensate for the unspeakable loss, both moral and 
material, which must result to both nations by such a 
conflict! Should not the minds of all good men shrink 
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with horror from initiating even the entering wedge of so 
dire a calamity by using intemperate or offensive lan- 
guage in dealing with the question at issue, either in 
diplomatic or state papers, or by their public utterances 
when in official positions? For wars, in many instances, 
owe their origin more to the offended pride of rulers on 
trivial occasions than to the invasion of the just rights or 
property of the combatants.” 


Mr. Robert Stein of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has written to the Washington Post urging that the 
Venezuelan Commission visit the territory in dispute, not 
so much to find out additional facts about the boundary 
line as the wishes of the people living there. 

‘‘Tf it appears that they prefer to live under British 
rule, are we prepared to force them to submit to Vene- 
zuela? If those people west of the Essequibo possess 
the proper amount of intelligence ; if they, too, hold that 
they are endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; if 
they find that these can be secured under British rule and 
cannot be secured under Venezuelan rule, and if, accord- 
ingly, imitating the fathers of our republic, they decide 
to dissolve the political bonds which have connecied them 
with Venezuela—if they cast off a government which has 
never done anything for them and accept a government 
under whose protection they have acquired and secured 
what they possess—shal] we not play such a fantastic 
trick before high heaven as will make the angels weep if, 
in the supposed interest of liberty, we drag them against 
their protests from under a flag, which is the flag of lib- 
erty and order just as much as ours, and thrust them 
under the flag of disorder and military despotism ? 

‘‘What a farce to pretend to guard republican institutions 
by forcing a whole population of our own flesh and blood 
to abjure a practically republican government and accept 
a practically despotic government. Our people are far 
too level-headed to commit such an absurdity; they will 
consider things, not words, and the impossibility of war 
between the two nations having been brought home to 
every one, the effect of the episode will be to render both 
nations more conscious than ever that they are essentially 
one.” 

Mr. Stein’s view, though not covering the entire scope 
of the problem, is certainly a very proper one for consid- 
eration and ought to be well pondered by those who would 
have this government hastily take up the sword in behalf 
of Venezuela’s contention. No government, certainly, 
has any right to pursue a course destructive of the essen- 
tial liberties of any people anywhere. 

The ‘* Deutscher Verein fiir internationale Friedens- 
propaganda ” at Berlin has issued the following program : 

‘¢The peace movement, which for a long time was 
represented and supported by only a few peace societies, 
has of late years been much extended, so that public 
opinion and the organs of its expression are much more 
friendly towards it. The chief cause of this is that the 
governments themselves more and more shrink from tak- 
ing upon themselves the responsibility of bringing on a 
war with the increased horrors which modern progress 
in mechanical inventions would make certain. 

‘¢ But although the peace idea is growing and wars, as 
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the English Prime Minister Lord Salisbury has recently 
said, are becoming more and more unpopular, yet it is 
above all things necessary to devise more practical meas- 
ures, if we wish to realize an enduring peace. 

‘*'To accomplish this we must first of all show the pos- 
sibility of bringing about a juridical state which will pre- 
vent all wars and in a clear, credible way point out the 
essential conditions of such a state. 

‘¢ These conditions require a reformed international law 
in harmony with the age. The governments must enter 
into an international agreement, to be ratified by their 
parliaments, in which they bind themselves to abandon 
reliance simply on their own power and to submit their 
grievances to an international judicature, something after 
the manner of the old German League. There is no real 
political obstacle to such an agreement as is proved 
by the existence of the North American Union of States, 
the Swiss Confederation, and no less by that of the 
present union of states in the German Empire. Every 
government which should refuse to enter into a union 
founded on such a basis would put itself thereby into 
open opposition to the civilization of modern states. 

‘‘ If itis first proved how easy it is to put civilization 
into the place of barbarism, and that nothing is needed 
for this except the willingness of governments and a 
strong expression of popular approval, then will our goal 
be reached and war among civilized nations will have be- 
come forever an impossibility. 

‘+ Let us not fail then to secure this expression of popu- 
lar approval, nor cease to represent strongly to the 
governments the ease with which they may accomplish 
this work, through which alone mankind can be made 
truly humane. 

‘* In this sense we appeal 'to all the earnest friends of 
this greatest of {all reforms, which is to crown the close 
of our century, to unite with us and thus to hasten as 
rapidly as possible the realization of the great ideal of 


” 


peace. 

We have received an interesting letter from Mr. Robert 
McE. Hunter of Oakland, Cal., giving an account of re- 
cent labors of the Institute of Applied Christianity in 
that place to promote international arbitration. The In- 
stitute has lately addressed each of the nine Senators and 
Representatives of California in the interests of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between this country and 
France. Replies have been received from six of those 
addressed, most of whom speak very strongly in favor of 
the proposed treaty, and pledge themselves to speak and 
vote in its behalf. One of the California Representatives, 
Mr. Hilborn, says in his reply: 

Legislation will be inadequate to prevent war unless the 
peopie of the Christian nations are educated to abhor 
war as sinful and against the laws of God. 

So long as we Christians exalt to the heavens and 
almost deify our military heroes, men will desire to be- 
come military heroes, and our boys will aspire to become 
soldiers, and the father will continue to use political in- 
fluence to obtain an appointment for his boy to the mili- 
tary school of West Point, and the mother will plead 
with the Congressman and make his life a burden with 
her importunities to appoint her son to West Point that 
he may become a butcher of men and a hero. How his- 
tory repeats itself ! 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 
Action of the International Arbitration and Peace Association. 

This Association, whose headquarters are at 40 Outer 
Temple, Strand, London, passed the following resolu- 
tion in reference to the Venezuela trouble on Saturday, 
the 21st of December. We also subjoin a statement, 
sent us by the Secretary, of the various attempts made 
by the Association to induce the British Foreiga Oflice to 
submit the whole question to arbitration. These attempts 
have been fruitless, but they have been highly commend- 
able. If all the friends of peace throughout Great Brit- 
ain had been as faithful, what a world of trouble and 
anxiety might have been saved on both sides of the 
Atlantic! 

RESOLUTION. 

‘* That the long-standing boundary dispute with Vene- 
zuela having resulted in a grave crisis between this country 
and the United States, this Committee, having repeatedly 
urged in accordance with its principles that the aforesaid 
dispute should be submitted to arbitration, while regret- 
tine the attitude assumed in President Cleveland’s 
Message to the United States Congress and not recogniz- 
ing the right of the United States Government to decide 
the question, re-asserts its position, and once more ex- 
presses the hope that the whole subject matter of tne 
dispute may even now be referred to independent and 
impartial arbitration.” 

STATEMENT. 

In December, 1892, the Committee wrote to the For- 
eign Office stating that, from information it had received, 
the new government in Venezuela, under President Cres- 
po, would probably be favorably inclined to any proposal 
likely to bring about a renewal of good relations between 
the two governments, and that if no agreement could be 
arrived at recourse should be had to arbitration. The 


Foreign Office replied that the government of Venezuela 
was fully aware of the terms on which her Majesty’s 
Government would renew diplomatic relations. 

In the autumn of 1893, the Committee endeavored to 
arrange a conference between Dr. Michelena (the special 
envoy from the Venezuelan Government) and some Brit- 
ish members of Parliament, but Dr. Michelena consider- 
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ing that he had better see only official rep resentatives of 
the government, this proposal fell through . 

In November, 1893, the Committee again wrote to the 
Foreign Office pointing out the disadvantages of the then 
existing state of affairs, and urged that practical efforts 
should be made towards a settlement. 

The Foreign Office replied that some of the claims of 
the Venezuelan Government were ‘‘ so unfounded in fact, 
and so unfair to the colony of British Guiana, as not to 
be properly a subject for arbitration.” 

In February, 1894, application was made to the For- 
eign Office as to what these ‘‘ unfounded and unfair” 
claims were. The Foreign Office replied that there was 
nothing to be added to its former reply. 

In June, 1894, on the occasion of the announcement 
of hostile resolutions to be submitted to the Venezuelan 
Senate as to trade with England and the suspension of 
the payment of interest on the English debt, the Commit- 
tee wrote to the Foreign Office submitting that England 
ought not to be judge in her own cause, and again urging 
arbitration. 

This was duly acknowledged by the Foreign Office. 

In December, 1894, on the occasion of President 
Cleveland’s Message to Congress in which he stated that 
he had urged arbitration on Great Britain, the Committee 
wrote to the Foreign Office suggesting the renewal of 
diplomatic relations, as a first step towards an amicable 
settlement, and asking for full and specific information. 

This having been acknowledged, the Committee, in 
February, 1895, again wrote to the Foreign Otlice asking 
to be favored with fuller and more definite information, 
but this was refused. In April 1, 1895, Mr. W. P. Byies 
(then member for the Shipley Division of Yorkshire) put 
a question in the House of Commons, on behalf of the 
Association, but no fresh information was given by Sir 
E. Grey (then Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) in 
reply. 

Finally, in October last the Committee again drew the 
attention of the Foreign Oflice to the importance of some 
amicable settlement of the question being arrived at, 
which letter was duly acknowledged. 


OF NON-INTERFERENCE. 


DOWD, 


DOCTRINE 


BY JEROME 


THE 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, Trinity 
College, N. C. 

The rebellion in Cuba, the 
Armenia, and the dispute over the boundary line of 


recent massacres in 
Venezuela, have aroused the public mind in all civilized 


countries the subject of international law and 
morals, and brought to the minds of the people the 
question as to what extent and under what circumstances 


is one nation justified in interfering with the affairs of 


upon 


another over which it has no political control? 

Until recent years nations were more inclined to inter- 
fere than to adopt the negative policy. 
true of Great Britain, where the growth of the non-inter- 


This is especially 
vention principle has been very slow, the first assertion 
of it having been made by Mr. Canning in 1826. 
However, in latter days, the engines of death are 
so terrible, that nations are extremely cautious about 
interfering with the affairs of each other. The proba- 











bility is that the nations of the earth will, in the future, 
incline too much toward the non-interference policy. 
But, in the opinion of the writer, the doctrine of non- 
interference must give way if civilization is to make any 
notable advance. With the development of international 
trade, the communities of the world become more and 
more dependent on each other and the necessity for unin- 
terrupted intercourse becomes more and more urgent. 
The study of sociology in the past few years is having a 
great effect in changing the ideas of people as to the 
rigbts of individuals and nations. ‘The desire for abso- 
lute independence, which still widely prevails, is the 
natural outcome of the primitive conditions of production. 
But as society develops the actions of men become wider 
in extent and each one’s liberty becomes circumscribed 
by the rights of every one else. A conviction of this fact 
is finding lodgment in the public mind, and when the 
people of China and Japan desert their fields and shops 
to engage in the business of killing each other, they 
destroy the market for thousands and millions of dollars 
worth of goods produced in America upon the basis of 
exchange with those countries. People no longer feel 
that a war in China is no body’s business on this side of 
the globe. Itis just as important, from an international 
point of view, for China and Japan to remain at their 
posts of duty supplying the world with the goods, which 
the world has a right to expect, as it is important, froma 
local point of view, for the coal diggers of Pennsylvania 
to supply fuel for the furnaces of New England. How- 
ever, the economic view furnishes the least justfication 
for interference. There are great moral reasons which 
more strongly urge that course. 

Responsibility accompanies the power of a nation as it 
accompanies the development of the individual. Every 
one is, in a sense, his neighbor’s keeper and none of the 
moral obligations of man to man are abridged by the 
boundary lines of states. The great apostle Paul says, 
“ [am debtor both to the Greeks and the Barbarians, 
both to the wise and the unwise.” 

The massacres in Armenia or any other acts of gross 
inhumanity justify and demand interference on the part 
of outside nations. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
civilized and Christianized people can escape the respon- 
sibility for such deeds. Hugo says, as between a man 
who does a monstrous deed and one who allows it to be 
done, ‘* the one who allows it to be done is the worst, 
hecause he is a coward!” 

Chere is the same moral reason for interfering to pre- 
vent two nations from fighting as there is for interfering 
to prevent two individuals from fighting. The day is not 
far distant when nations that stand off and permit war 
between other nations will be looked upon with as much 
contempt as is now visited upon individuals who stand 
by with folded arms while two of their fellow-men are 


attempting to kill each other. 
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The greatest obstacle to interference in such cases is 
the fact that each State, at present, decides for itself 
when, and to what extent, it shall meddle with the affairs 
of another country. This is as chaotic a condition of 
things as if each individual of society were left to decide 
when to interfere to quell a disturbance or to right a 
wrong. The civilized nations should call a convention 
and adopt some international police regulations and pro- 
vide for arbitration or judicial settlement of all interstate 
disputes. With the advance of civilization the question 
of international arbitration becomes more and more vital 
and pressing. 

DuruaM, N. C., January, 1896. 


THE ** INVIGORATING INFLUENCE OF WAR.”’ 
BY REY. 8. C. BUSHNELL. 

On the fourteenth page of Adolf Erman’s ‘ Life in 
Ancient Egypt,”—one of the finest works on Egypt and 
standing almost alone in a class by itself,—we find a 
sentiment against which we must vigorously protest. 

‘¢ The undisturbed repose in which life in Egypt devel- 
oped was in many respects happy for the nation; yet 
there is the reverse side to the picture. The Egyptians 
were the least warlike of ali the nations of the ancient 
East. Their contests with the Beduins can scarcely be 
called warfare, and the internal struggles were always of 
a subordinate character, owing to the curious long form 
of the country. The Egyptians therefore had no heroes 
of war whom they could celebrate in song; their heroes 
like those of the Chinese, were wise kings and princes of 
old time; they never experienced the invigorating influ- 
ence of a great national war.” 

Unhappy Egyptians, with no one to slaughter! 
it is the fate of those who wield the sword sooner or later 


Ur, as 


to feel its edge, unhappy Egyptians who flourished for 
two thousand years without experiencing this ** invigorat- 
ing influence!” Ezypt was hoary with antiquity when 
Abraham appeared upon the scene. The pyramids and 
sphynx had been standing for hundreds of years when he 
first looked upon them. They date from the fourth 
dynasty while the career of Moses belongs to the nine- 
teenth. 

War did not begin its ‘‘ invigorating influence” until 
the time of Thothmes III. and Rameses If. Then Thebes 
reached its highest glory. But two can play at the game 
of war, and the loser never feels invigorated by defeat, 
as Egypt found out to her sorrow again and again. 
Imperfect as our knowledge is concerning those first two 
thousand years of peace they represent a civilization 

If they pro- 
and unwarlike 


which has been the wonder of the world. 
duced no other heroes than ‘* wise kings ” 
‘¢ princes ’’ who levied no military taxes, nor sent their 
subjects to be mown down by the chariots of the enemy 
they bequeathed to their successors a prosperity far too 


valuable to be exposed to the risks of war. 
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We take chief exception, however, to the idea that an 
invigorating influence inheres in a great national war to 
such a degree as to make the end gained worth the cost 
paid to secure it. If so why not have war all the while ? 
For certainly all nations need to be invigorated. 

If battle and bloodshed and ruinous waste of resources 
which impose heavy burdens upon posterity, as the French 
Indemnity of 1870 and the Chinese War Settlement of 
1895,—why this reluctance of all Europe to plunge at 
once into war? Is not jingoism, after all, only another 
name for Cullyism with a lurking fear in the Cully that 
the other party may prove the better fighter and secure 
all the ‘* invigorating influence ” that the struggle affords? 
In the Franco-Prussian War it was easy to see which 
nation came off best. ‘The heterogeneous elements of 
Germany were welded into one mighty Empire. Was it 
worth while for France thus to invigorate her enemy? 
Or was the result to Germany worth what it cost in blood 
and treasure? Could not the same union of effort have 
been gained in some other way? The Germans are not 
truly harmonious yet. Would another war make them 
any more so? Would it abolish such distinctions as exist 
between labor and capital or between the ignorant and 
If war is such an invigorator let us have it 
applied at once and on all sides. We fancy, however, 
that the world is beginning to learn that its truest pros- 


the learned ? 


perity depends upon the principles of Him who came 
bringing peace on earth and good will among men. 


WAR OR PEACE. 


BY REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


From a sermon preached in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
December 22, 1895. 

Two weeks ago, it seemed probable that we might cele- 
brate the Christmas of 1895 with a glad confidence that 
war had become practically impossible between ourselves 
and the two great nations whose seaports look westward 
toward ourown. ‘Then, like a clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky, came the message of our own President con- 
cerning the attitude of Great Britain on the subject of a 
disputed boundary question in South America. 

It is not necessary to impeach men or motives. You 
shall hear not a syllable of disrespect to the nation’s Chief 
Magistrate. He must bear his own great responsibilities 
and wear his own crown of thorns. I abominate the too 
common custom of abusing public men. Probably we 
shall never know the extent to which the counsels of the 
cabinet, the judgment of the President, and the affairs 
of the nation have been influenced for the worse by bitter 
attacks and pressure from outside. But Abraham Lin- 
coln has taught us to honor the humblest citizen who 
freely exercises the right of criticising both measures and 
men, provided it be done with a single eye to the public 
welfare. Already we can judge of the President’s word 
by its effect. And the lurid light of the general confla- 
gration, kindled by a spark, has revealed the dangerous 
amount of combustible material stored in the republic. 

Almost as soon as the telegraph could flash the mes- 
sage from Washington, the country was on fire. A ma- 
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jority of the newspapers, millions of citizens, and both 
Houses of Congress accepted it as the instant dictate of 
patriotism and honor to back the President in his condi- 
tional threat that, if England does not settle her dispute 
with Venezuela in accordance with the findings of a com- 
mission to be appointed by us, we will ‘* resist by every 
means in our power.” These are strong words: they 
draw the issue sharply, and they put in peril the peace of 
three nations. 

It is asserted by Great Britain, and it is admitted by 
the President, that there is still possibility of a peaceable 
settlement with Venezuela herself. It seems also to be 
admitted that further inquiry is necessary to a full under- 
standing of the situation and of the merits of the case. 
Under these circumstances it may occur to thoughtful 
persons that the President would have done his whole 
duty by laying the facts before Congress, without accom- 
panying them with a menace. To threaten first, and 
inquire afterward, —is this the way of good neighbor- 
hood ? 

The passions are quick; reason is slow; the judicial 
faculty is slowest of all. How many of those who are 
ready for war can have any fair ground for judging the 
merits of the complex situation? How many realize 
what is implied in such a stretching of the Monroe doc- 
trine as would require the United States to assume, in 
theory, a protectorate over sixteen weaker republics, and 
to become, in practice, their armed champion, even when 
their own bad faith may bring them into strained relations 
with foreign powers? 

The spread of the war spirit among a population does 
not appear to depend chiefly on the right or wrong of a 
given issue. Raise a war-cry, on any ground or on no 
ground, and immediately thousands are seized with a 
contagious military fever, the marked sj mptoms of which 
are rush of blood to the head, a sudden cloud over the 
judgment, and a passion for fighting somebody. If there 
are some smouldering embers of an old ancestral grudge, 
the least breath of jingoism will rekindle the fires; and 
men will really imagine that hatred of another country is 
love of their own. 

The present case cannot be set forth as one of a plain 
right against a plain wrong. The division line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela has never been deter- 
mined ; and probably neither party can show a clear title. 
The dispute is more than fifty years old. It covers, in 
part, a tract which for a long time was almost unoccu- 
pied and imperfectly explored. Like other pretended 
grants of American land made by European kings, it was 
vaguely described; and, as settlements advanced, con- 
flicting claims became inevitable. Each party accuses 
the other of bad faith and breach of agreement. It is 
easy to believe them both; for nations, like individuals, 
are given to selfish crowding. 

A refusal] to submit the whole case to arbitration counts 
heavily against England. It reminds all the world of 
other instances in which she has offered a rough shoulder 
to some weaker nation. It is true that she has proposed 
to refer her claim to the western strip of territory, which 
includes some of the richest mines of gold; but she will 
not yield control over the eastern tract, because a few 
thousands of British subjects have colonized there. Have 
not citizens of Venezuela also been joint occupants? And 
should not a party confideut of its cause be all the more 
willing to bring it before an impartial tribunal ? 

We have had two boundary disputes with Great Britain, 
in both of which we got very hot and threatened war. In 
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1842, Daniel Webster negotiated the treaty which fixed 
the northeastern line of Maine: and in 1846 we cooled off 
on the Oregon question, and agreed toa compromise by 
which Great Britain conceded Oregon, and we yielded the 
whole of British Columbia, a tract covering 382,000 square 
miles, and vastly larger than all Venezuelan Guiana. Who 
pretends that we violated republican principles by thus 
peaceably surrendering to monarchical jurisdiction a 
country six times as large as all New England, with 
Vancouver’s Island, a frontage of four hundred miles on 
the Pacific, and an open seaway from Canada to Japan, 
China and India? 

The main question is not whether England is in the 
right in her contention about the boundary line: it is 
whether, even if she isin the wrong, it is our right and 
duty to resist that wrong by force of arms. And this 
question turns on the construction we give to a passage 
in a message written by President Monroe, seventy-two 
years ago, — a passage which applied clearly to a state 
of things then existing, but which many of our leading 
jurists declare can have only a forced application to a 
boundary question which is very wide open. 

The President’s message has made it more probable 
than before that England will now take and hold all the 
land she claims. Many well-informed persons in this 
country «lo not believe that we can compel her to give up 
a single foot of it; but there is a prevailing opinion that 
we can make her very sore, and that one result of the war 
will be the annexation of Canada, — an event which might 
come in good time without a war. 

We surely cannot hope to prevent or redress all actual 
wrongs by sword and gun. The history of nearly every 
nation, including our own, is marred and mottled with 
injustice. The attempt to mend matters by armed inter- 
vention is generally worse than failure: it lets loose new 
forces of evil, introduces more elements of confusion. 
and sows the seed of future antagonisms. 

It is not our business to preside and preserve order all 
over this hemisphere; and, were we to attempt it, we 
should probably do quite as much to preserve and pro- 
mote disorder. Besides, we have our hands full and our 
wits kept busy at home. We must treat these far-away 
local troubles as Bostonians treat the massacre of Italians 
in New Orleans, the lynching of negroes in Arkansas, or 
the labor riots in Philadelphia. We do not shoulder our 
guns, and march; but we try to make our moral influence 
felt everywhere for the right. We do what we can to 
educate the public mind and conscience, so that wrong 
may be put to shame. But, if you and I lived in the 
disputed territory along the Orinoco, we might not ask 
anybody to pity us, even in case we found ourselves under 
a government like that of Canada instead of a government 
like that of Venezuela. 

If war is ever a necessity, it is a necessity of the sad- 
dest sort. Nobody knows this so well as the soldier who 
has faced the dread reality. ‘* War is the trade of barba- 
rians,’’ said Napoleon, who was master of that trade. 
His great antagonist, Wellington, wrote from Waterloo, 
‘* Nothing except a battle lost is half so melancholy as a 
battle won.” ‘* War is hell” is a saying attributed some- 
times to Sheridan, sometimesto Sherman. Yet there are 


thousands of our countrymen who talk of going to war 
with as much levity as if it were merely buckling ona 
knapsack for an afternoon parade on a village green. 
There are those among us who did not count their lives 
nor the lives of their sons and brothers too precious to be 
offered on the altar of our country’s liberties and laws. 
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They still mourn, but they never regret, that awful sacri- 
fice which on every Memorial Day we celebrate with tear- 
fulsongs. They ask—and surely they have the patriot’s 
right to ask—such questions as these: Are the motives 
for going to war of a kind to command the reason and the 
conscience of the nation? Could we think of our dead 
soldiers as martyrs in a great and holy cause? 

Just now there are some practical considerations that 
ought to weigh heavily in the opposite scale. We have 
no right to waste the substance of our own people. There 
are well-informed and anxious citizens who say that in 
the present state of our currency and finance, and with 
England’s heavy hand on our commerce, we might easily 
plunge our domestic affairs into such a panic and collapse 
as we never before experienced. Beyond all question, a 
war with England would bring our own people immeasur- 
able hardship and suffering. And it would be sad com- 
fort that we had made other innocent people suffer as 
much. For the poorer classes must bear the brunt. The 
jueen’s secretaries would not sip a glass of wine the less ; 
the millions who toil in shop and factory would pay a 
higher price for every mouthful of bread. 

And what should we have to show for our crusading 
zeal? Another big national debt to be paid for by pro- 
ductive industry; another long pension list; another set 
of contract-grabbers; another period of unsettlement 
and confusion and corruption; another postponement of 
all questions of internal reform and improvement; another 
blockade of all the agencies of education, religion and 
civilization ; and mourning in ten thousand homes. 

The anarchist who flings a dynamite bomb and kills a 
few policemen is justly regarded as apublicenemy. And, 
when the dread penalty overtakes him, no man is less 
deserving of pity. But, before the bar of heaven, I would 
rather take his risks than to stand in the place of the men 
who gloat over the prospect of a war, or who study to 
embroil the nations for the sake of political capital or for 
the chances of plunder. In saying this, 1 may be sure of 
the approval of all true Americans, even of those who 
deem it a duty to prepare for hostilities. 

The partisans of war are active and noisy; they shout 
in the ears of Congress; they fill the land with appeals to 
a doubtful kind of patriotism, and with the swagger of 
wholesale pugilism. Ido not believe they represent the 
calm judgment and best feeling of the American people. 
But, if war is to be averted, if our national honor is to be 
maintained in any worthy sense, if the blood-poisoning 
process is to be arrested, if our public policy and private 
life are not to be dominated through a long future by the 
military spirit, the time has come when the wiser lovers 
of their country and the friends of mankind should make 
themselves heard. 

These two nations, England for the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and the United States for the Western, march at 
the head of the procession. The direction they take must 
largely influence the movements of mankind. Beyond 
any other nations, they have been instructed and drilled 
in the principles of the Christian religion. That religion 
teaches the brotherhood of the race. It inculcates self- 
control, forbearance under provocution, moderation, rea- 
sonableness. It puts a curb on ambition and cupidity, 
aud makes the lust for power look vulgar and brutal. It 
holds out the promise and fosters the spirit of peace on 
earth and good will to men. It is impossible that the 
second, sober thought of these two people —kindred in 
blood and speech and faith — can justify the awful folly 
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and crime whose very shadow seems to make a mockery 
of our Christmas solemnities. 

It is reported that a session of the House of Represent- 
atives was recently opened with a prayer that ‘‘ we might 
be quick to resent any insult to our country.”’ Was such 
a prayer addressed to a human audience already predis- 
posed to answer it? Let us rather make our Christian 
appeal to the great Father of mankind in the earnest 
language of the commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
—‘‘God forbid that there should be a war!” 

‘¢ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God.”’ 


WAR THE WORST METHOD. 
NECESSITY OF A HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 


BY REV. SCOTT F. HERSHEY, PH.D. 


From a sermon preached in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1895. 


I invite the reflection of thoughtful Americans upon 
several things. 

First: If the cessation of war be not possibie, then the 
Lord’s Prayer is a mockery and the New Testament 
teachings do not apply to men in their larger dealings in 
international affairs. The Sermon on the Mount furnishes 
us with a system of practical diplomacy for the guidance 
of nations, as well as with a system of personal virtues 
and rules for guidance in private life. The gospel teach- 
ings of peace may be applied to nations in their dealings 
with each other. Nations, as well as individuals, need 
the Gospel applied. The doctrine of peace is an impor- 
tant one in New Testament ethics. We read: 

Guide our feet in the way of peace. 

In Him the world might have peace. 

Follow after the things which make for peace. 

Let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 

Be at peace among yourselves. 

Follow peace with all men. 

The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace. 

If there was more of a disposition to apply this sys- 
tem of New Testament ethics to international affairs 
there would be fewer ferments to grow into provocation 
for war between nations. The great Russian economist, 
Novicow, has timely said : 

We shall never secure peace so long as we permit our respective 
governments to pursue a policy of brag and bluster, greed and 
grab. We must,insist upon international justice, not in vague 
terms, butin its application to all the actual questions of the time. 
To do so effectively we must understand them thoroughly, and 
then our cry for peace will receive an echo everywhere, but not 
until then. If we fail in our task it will be our own fault, and re- 
lapse into complete barbarism may be the result. 

Secondly: I ask our people to reflect that war is always 
found the most costly and often the worst method for the 
settlement of troubles. Our war of 1812 lasted two and 
a half years, and could certainly have been avoided if 
wiser counsels had prevailed on both sides. Our Mexi- 
can war was a political blunder of the Washington politi- 
cians. The war of 1862 cost us three-quarters of a mill- 
ion of men and three billion seven hundred millions of 
money. 

Thirdly: Reflect that war has become logically unjust 
and impractical. Calm and capable statesmen, not poli- 
ticians, of all Christian countries, agree that most of the 
international wars of the nineteenth century might have 
been settled by arbitration. If a serious quarrel arises 
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between two Christian men, what do they do? Take off 
their coats? If a trouble is provoked between two towns, 
over real or imaginary municipal wrongs, there is a means 
provided for the adjustment, without the shedding of 
blood. 

If a difficulty arises between two States, the Supreme 
Court of the nation is appealed to, and the decision is 
final. If a difficulty arises between two nations, why not 
repair to a similar authority for a peaceful settlement? 
The logic of common sense, the principles of justice 
would so recommend. 

I commend to thinking men and women of a high type 
of benevolence of soul the idea of a high court of the 
Christian world, as worthy of careful experiment. This 
international Supreme Court should be constituted by the 
appointive power of the sovereign heads of the Christian 
nations, subject to the confirming power of the upper leg- 
islative branch of the respective governments. 

It should be composed of the most able, best trained, 
and most experienced constitutional jurists of the various 
nations. It should sustain abont such relations to the 
Christian world as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the Supreme Bench of Great Britain, bears to 
these respective nations. It should sit in perpetuity. 
Before this high august court Of the nations should be 
taken by appeal, all questions of difficulty and friction 
between the powers connected with this great judicial or- 
ganization. 

Under such a system fleets and armies could be largely 
dispensed with. All the heart pangs, sad homes and 
bloodshed which trail after the mobilization of great 
armies would be no more. Christian civilization would 
be immensely advanced. The general progress of two 
hundred years might be advanced in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the beautiful ways of peace would bring in an 
undying summer tide to the nations. 

Men of a philanthropic spirit, who are disposed to serve 
their age in some highly practical way, men of high 
standing in commercial and philanthropic circles, men of 
large and broad culture, generous nature and liberal 
wealth, could devote themselves to no better service than 
that of pushing to the consideration of the two leading 
Christian nations of the world some practical system of a 
great international court of arbifration. It would be the 
chief jewel in the crown resting on the brow of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a plan which is feasible, practical, 
statesmanlike and Christian. And what more should be 
asked to commend it to a practical trial ? 

Fourthly : War necessitates an awful waste of energy and 
wealth, which may be diverted from useful channels. If 
there should be an equal contribution of the national en- 
ergies and wealth to education and the spreading of pop- 
ular institutions ; to secure intelligence to the poorer and 
more unfortunate classes; to philanthropy, as in the 
establishment of great libraries, lectureships and benevo- 
lent systems for the same classes, the encouragement and 
development of science, and for all the uses of general 
progress, the beneficent results wovld be for the glory 
and good of all the people. The nation, as the indi- 
vidual citizen, should devote its energies to the higher 
needs of the world. 

Fifthly: Especially do we stand aghast at the thought 
of war between England and the United States. We 
may be pardoned for speaking of them as the two leading 
nations in the Christian world; nations of one language 
and one civilization, with a kindred type of institutions, 
presenting such a system of constitutional law as found 
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nowhere else in the world at any time; having the same 
basis of common law; people of the same blood; two 
nations, but one people and one civilization! The Chris- 
tian people of these two nations must prevent war. It 
would seem too much like a war of brothers. During 
a similar strain between these two countries in 1845 Mr. 
Sumner said : 

War with England would be paricidal. The heart recoils and 
sickens in horror from the deadly shock between children of a 
common ancestry, speaking the same language, soothed in infancy 
by the same words of love and tenderness, and hardened into the 
vigor of manhood under the bracing influence of institutions 
drawn from the same ancient founts of freedom. 

Presbyterians on both sides have already spoken. On 
Christmas day the Presbytery of Edinburgh sent this 
message to the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 

Edinburgh Presbytery, of the Free Church of Scotland, with 
brotherly greetings, express an earnest hope that everything con- 
sistent with the will of Christ will be done on both sides to secure 
a worthy and peaceful settlement of the question under debate. 

To which the moderator of the General Assembly of the 
United States returned this response : 

American Presbyterians respond cordially to the fraternal mes- 
sage of the Edinburgh Presbyterian Free Church, and unite in the 
hope that the present differences between our nations will be 
settled on the basis of righteousness and peace. 

And this, we believe, is typical of the prevailing senti- 
ment among the Christian classes of both countries. 

There are men and women in the homes of both lands, 
of broad Christian qualities, as noble as ever cherished 
high honor and a deep sense of justice and equity. They 
are the salt of both countries. My appeal is to them. 
They must come to the front and prevent a war which 
would retard civilization throughout the English-speaking 
world for at least a hundred years, and would send 
Christianity on the countermarch for two hundred years. 


A JOINT ADVISORY COMMISSION. 
BY HON. CARL SCHURZ. 


From an address de ivered before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, Jan. 2, 1896. 


It is generally said, in Great Britain as well as here, 
that there will be no war. The belief is born of the wish. 
It is so general because almost everybody feels that such 
a war would be a disaster not only calamitous but also 
absurd and shameful to both nations. From the bottom 
of my heart I trust the prediction will prove true. But 
the prediction itself, with the popular sentiment prompt- 
ing it, will not be alone sufficient to make it true. Bloody 
wars have happened in spite of an earnest popular de- 
sire for peace on both sides, especially when points of 
honor inflamed the controversy. It may be in vain to 
ery ‘‘Peace{ Peace!’ on both sides of the ocean, if we 
continue to flaunt the red flag in one another’s faces. 

The commission just appointed by the President indeed 
consists of eminent, patriotic and wise men. They will, 
no doubt, conduct their inquiry with conscientious care 
and fairness. So we think here. But we have to admit 
that after all it is a one-sided contrivance, and as such 
lacks an important element of authority. Suppose the 
report of the commission goes against the British conten- 
tion. Suppose then we say to Great Britain: “ Our in- 
vestigation shows this, and we decide accordingly. Take 
this, or fight!” How then? It is quite possible that a 
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vast majority of the British people care very little about 
the strip of territory in dispute, and would have been 
satisfied to let the whole of it go to arbitration. It is 
not impossible even that Lord Salisbury himself, in view 
of the threatening complications in Europe and other 
parts of the world, and of the manifold interests involved, 
might at last rather let it be so submitted than have a 
long quarrel about it. But it may well be doubted 
whether any statesman at the head of the British or any 
other great government would think that he could afford 
to yield what he otherwise would be disposed to yield, 
under a threat of war. Similar circumstances would pro- 
duce similar effects with us. The fact is, therefore, that 
however peaceable the popular temper may be on both 
sides of the water, the critical moment will come at the 
time when the commission reports, and, if that commis- 
sion remains one-sided as it is now the crisis may become 
more exciting and dangerous than ever. 

But in the meantime there will be something calling for 
the most earnest attention of the business world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. While that critical period is im- 
pending there will be—who knows how long—a dark 
cloud of uncertainty hanging over both nations, an 
uncertainty liable to be fitfully aggravated on occasion, 
or even without occasion, by speculative manufac- 
turers of rumors. Every business calculation will be 
like taking a gambler’s chance. ‘The spirit of enterprise 
will be depressed by vague anxiety as to the future, by 
the apprehension-paralysis, and I need not tell you as ex- 
perienced business men what all this means as to that 
confidence which is necessary to set in motion the rich 
man’s money and the poor man’s labor, and thus to de- 
velop general prosperity. Itis of the highest importance, 
therefore, that this uncertainty be removed, or at least 
lessened as much and as soon as possible; and the peace 
sentiment prevailing here as well as in England, of which 
the friendly message from the Chamber of Commerce in 
Edinburgh is so cheering an evidence, may perhaps be 
practically set to work for the accomplishment of that end. 

A thought occurred to me when studying President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message, which, indeed, may well 
have occurred, at least in general outline, to many others 
at the same time, because it seems so natural. I am glad 
to notice that something in the same line was suggested 
by an English journal. The President has appointed an 
American commission to inquire into British claims as to 
the Venezuelan boundary. As I have already pointed out, 
the findings of that commission will, owing to its one- 
sided origin, lack an essential element of the moral 
authority required to command general credit. This au- 
thority would be supplied if an equal number of eminent 
Englishmen, designated by the British government, were 
joined to the commission to co-operate in the examination 
of the whole case, and if the two parties, to prevent 
deadlocks between them, agreed upon some distinguished 
person outside to preside over and direct their delibera- 
tions and to have the casting vote—the commission to be 
not a court of arbitration, and as such to pronounce a 
final and binding decis.on of the whole case, the thing 
which Lord Salisbury objected to—but an advisory coun- 
cil, to report the results of its inquiry into the whole 
case, together with its opinions, findings and recommen- 
dations to the two governments for their free acceptance 
or rejection. 

It may be said that such an arrangement would not en- 
tirely remove the uncertainty as to the final outcome. I 
believe, however, that it would at least very greatly lessen 
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that uncertainty. I think it probable that the findings 
and recommendations of a commission so constituted 
would have high moral authority and carry very great 
weight with both governments. They would be likely to 
furnish, if not a complete and conclusive decision, at 
least a basis for a friendly agreement. The very ap- 
pointment of such a joint commission by the two govern- 
ments would be apt at once to remove the point of honor, 
the most dangerous element, from the controversy, and 
thus go very far to relieve the apprehension of disastrous 
possibilities which usually has so unsettling and depress 
ing an effect. 

I do not know of course whether such a plan would be 
accepted by either government I think, however, that 
each of them could assent to it without the slightest dero- 
gation to its dignity, and that if either of them received 
it, upon proper presentation, even with an informal mani- 
festation of favor, the: way would easily be open to a 
mutual understanding concerning it. At any rate, it 
seems to me worth the while of a public-spirited and pa- 
triotic body like this, and of other friends of peace here 
or abroad, to consider its expediency, and at the close of 
my remarks I shall move a tentative resolution to that 
effect, in addition to the one now pending. 

I repeat, I am for peace—not, indeed, peace at any 
price, but peace with honor. Let us understand, how- 
ever, what the honor of this great American Republic 
consists in. We area very powerful people even with- 
out an army or navy immediately ready for action ; we are, 
in some respects, the most powerful people on earth. We 
enjoy peculiar advantages of inestimable value. We are 
not only richer than any European nation in men, in 
wealth and in resources yet unteveloped, but we are the 
only nation that has a free hand, having no dangerous 
neighbors and no outlying and exposed possessions to 
take care of. We are, in our continental position, sub- 
stantially unassailable. A hostile navy may destroy what 
commercial fleet we have, blockade our ports and even bom- 
bard our seaboard towns. This would be painful enough, 
but it would only be scratching our edges. It would uot 
touch a vital point. No foreign power or possible combi- 
nation could attack us on land without being overwhelmed 
on our own soil by immensely superior numbers. We are 
the best fitted, not, perhaps, for a war of quick decision, 
but for a long war. Better than any other nation we 
can, if need be, live on our own fat. We enjoy the ad- 
vantage of not having spent our resources during long 
periods of peace on armaments of tremendous cost with- 
out immediate use for them, but we would have those re- 
sources unimpaired in time of war to be used during the 
conflict. Substantially unassailable in our continental 
fastness, and bringing our vast resources into play with 
the patriotic spirit and the inventive genius and energy of 
our people, we would, on sea as well as on land, for offen- 
sive as well as defensive warfare, be stronger the second 
year of a war than the first, and stronger the third than 
the second, and so on. Owing to this superiority of our 
staying power, a war with the United States would be to 
any foreign nation practically a war without end. No 
foreiga power or possible combination in the Old World 
can, therefore, considering in addition to all this the pre- 
carious relations of every one of them with other powers 
and its various exposed interests, have the slightest incli- 
nation to get into a war with the United States, and none 
of them will, unless we force it todo so. ‘They will, on 
the contrary, carefully avoid such a quarrel as long as 
they can, and we may be confident that without firing a 





gun, and even without having many guns ready for firing, 
we shall always see our rights respected and our demands, 
if they are just and proper, may be, after some diplo- 
matic sparring, at last fully complied with. 

What is the rule of honor to be observed by a power 
so strong and so advantageously situated as this republic 
is. Of course, I do not expect it meekly to pocket real 
insults if they should be offered to it. But surely it 
should not, as our boyish jingos wish it to do, swagger 
about among the nations of the world, with a chip on its 
shoulder, and shaking its fist in everybody's face. Of 
course, I should not tamely submit to encroachments 
upon its rights. But surely it should not, whenever 
its own notions of right or interest collide with 
the notions of others, fall into hysterics and act 
as if it really feared for its own security and 
its very independence. As a true gentleman, conscious 
of his strength and his dignity, it should be slow to take 
offence. In its dealings with other nations it should have 
scrupulous regard, not only for their rights, but also for 
their self-respect. With all its latent resources for war, 
it should be the great peace power of the world. It 
should never forget what a proud privilege and what an 
inestimable blessing it is not to need and not to have big 
armies and navies to support. It should seek to influ- 
ence mankind, not by heavy artillery, but by good ex- 
ample and wise counsel. It should see its highest glory, 
not in battles won, but in wars prevented. It should be 
so invariably just and fair, so trustworthy, so good-tem- 
pered, so conciliatory, that other nations would instine- 
tively turn to it as their mutual friend and the natural 
adjuster of their differences, thus making it the greatest 
preserver of the world’s peace. 

This is not a mere idealistic fancy. It is the natural 
position of this great republic among the nations of the 
earth. It is its noblest vocation, and it will be a glorious 
day for the United States when the good sense and the 
self-respect of the American people see in this their 
‘‘manifest destiny.”” It all rests upon peace. Is not this 
peace with honor? There has of late been much loose 
speech about *‘Americanism.” Is not this good Ameri- 
canism? It is surely to-day the Americanism of those 
who love their country most. And I fervently hope that 
it will be and ever remain the Americanism of our chil- 
dren and children’s children. 


THE VENEZUELAN CONTROVERSY. 
BY HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
From the Boston Herald. 


In the Monroe doctrine itself, for reasons which will at 
once suggest themselves to those acquainted with its 
history, I naturally take an hereditary interest. But 
upon that doctrine I do not now propose to touch. My 
present purpose is to call attention to what seems to be 
the serious confusion of ideas which exists as to the 
reason of the position now taken by those who are not in 
sympathy with President Cleveland in his recent message. 
In any enunciation of the Monroe doctrine, as of any other 
doctrine, two separate questions are involved —one a ques- 
tion of matter, the other, of manner. I have read many— 
not all—of the communications which have recently 
appeared in the press, both in support of and in opposi- 
tion to the attitude assumed by President Cleveland. I 
have talked with many persons who felt a deep interest 
in the subject. Among those disposed to criticise the 
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President, however, I have almost uniformly found that 
their objection lay rather to the manner in which his 
position was set forth than to the position itself. Those 
whom I[ have heard discuss the subject —no matter to 
what degree they might differ from the President and 
secretary of state—have uniformly agreed that their 
contentions were fair subjects for diplomatic and interna- 
tional discussion. They were not, by Americans at least, 
to be characterized in violent language or summarily set 
aside. If, therefore, President Cleveland, in his message, 
had recommended that, in view of the unfortunate course 
of Lord Salisbury in declining arbitration — a course which 
all Americans, and, I think, most Englishmen, would 
agree in deploring —if the President had recommended 
that, in view of this decision of Lord Salisbury, an advi- 
sory commission should be appointed to ascertain as cor- 
rectly as might be the true boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, and that subsequently, if Great 
Britian insisted upon a forcible taking beyond that line, 
the ulterior course to be pursued would become matter for 
grave consideration on the part of the United States — 
such a position, if taken in that form, would have received 
almost universal support. It would have commended 
itself to the minds, not only of the people of this country, 
but to the mass of Europeans as well. So expressed, it 
would have been couched in the careful language of the 
original Monroe doctrine, and open to no criticism. The 
hand of iron in the velvet glove. 

In international relations, good manners and a formal 
and restrained utterance are important elements. It is at 
least fairly open to question whether President Cleveland 
appreciated the force of his own words, or the impression 
they would naturally create in minds accustomed to diplo- 
matic utterances. It may be well at times to be *‘ up- 
and-down”’ and ‘‘outspoken;” but it is questionable 
whether much is gained by that method, when used in 
somewhat pronounced violation of all accepted usage. 
In ordinary life it is not the loud-voiced man who usually 
carries the most weight. 

Moreover the President's attitude seems to have been 
open to another serious objection. Closing his message in 
somewhat peremptory language, he declared that, though 
war was a great calamity, no calamity was so great as for 
a nation supinely to submit to humiliation, or words to 
that effect. This may or may not be true in the abstract ; 
and of that I shall have something more to say presently. 
Meanwhile, by making use of language of this exceptional 
strength and directness, did not the President place Great 
Britain, and, perhaps, the United States, in an unneces- 
sarily difficult position? How, in presence of a threat 
of this character, can Great Britain withdraw from the 
unfortunate attitude, as I consider it, which Lord Salisbury 
has assumed, without ‘‘supinely submitting to humilia- 
tion”? In which ease, high authority assures us, war 
would be far the lesser calamity. There is an ancient 
saying in regard to the sauce for the one being sauce for 
the other; and, when those voicing great nations get to 
exchanging threats, it seems of doubtful expediency unne- 
cessarily to make a bed for one’s self which one’s oppo- 
nent cannot possibly lie in. 

But perhaps this can best be illustrated by another 
historical instance not remote — indeed, still fresh in the 
minds of all civilized nations. In 1870 the French applied 
what might be termed the Franco-Monroe doctrine to the 
case of Spain. It will be remembered that the throne of 


Spain either then was offered, or it was supposed might 
be offered, to one of the members of the royal family of 
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Prussia. Louis Napoleon thereupon instantly applied 
the Franco-Monroe doctrine to the case, and demanded 
that the candidacy should be withdrawn. ‘Thereupon the 
candidacy was withdrawn. Meanwhile, the French war 
spirit was aroused, and, like President Cleveland, consid- 
ing that, though war was a great calamity, no calamity 
was so great as for a nation ‘‘ supinely to submit to 
humiliation,” the French further flung the challenge in 
the face of Germany by insisting upon a formal declara- 
tion that, not only then, but under no circumstances, 
should a member of the German royal house be a candi- 
date for the Spanish throne. ‘The result is well known. 
It is fairly to be presumed from his language that Presi- 
dent Cleveland would now maintain that it was better for 
the French to have sustained the disgrace of Sedan, the 
siege of Paris, the horrors of the Commune, and the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine, than, by not taking the course 
they did, to have ** supinely submitted to humiliation.” 
Nevertheless, calmer observers may consider the matter 
open to serious doubt. Had France at that time, instead 
of insisting upon the very spirited but quite unusual 
course which was pursued, adopted the ordinary diplomatic 
language, and been satisfied with the usual assurances 
between nations, the course of French history might not 
impossibly have been different from what it was, and, on 
the whole, as satisfactory to France. 

Again, those, so far as I have met with them and 
talked with them, who are disposed to criticise the atti- 
tude assumed by President Cleveland, find in it cause for 
regret because of the changed bearing of this country. 
Of all the great peoples in the world, we Americans only 
had, for more than thirty years, walked among the nations 
of the earth unarmed and not afraid. When the war of 
the rebellion closed, wisely as I think— foolishly, as is 
now suggested by many —the United States disbanded 
its army, laid up its battleships, and devoted itself to 
ways of peace. The results speak for themselves — to 
some, satisfactorily; to others, apparently not. Mean- 
while, the other nations of the world, especially of Europe, 
have during that period gone on loading themselves down 
with every conceivable weapon of warfare, until to-day 
they are notoriously crushed by their armaments. Among 
those nations the United States has occupied much the 
position of that unarmed man we so often see, who, rely- 
ing simply upon his acknowledged strength, his peaceful 
attitude and his friendly feeling, walks without fear where 
others deem it necessary to bristle with weapons. It 
would be difficult to point to any very considerable injury, 
or even .oss of consideration, that has resulted to us from 
so doing. On the contrary, in the position we had taken 
on this subject, the advantage was confessedly ours. We 
made it our boast. All see that, during the twentieth 
century, disarmament must come in some form — whether 
through bankruptcy, or as the result of more destructive 
warfare, remains to be seen. Nevertheless, it is a result 
which every thoughtful observer believes to be inevitable. 
Instinctively foreseeing this result, the United States 
had made itself the great exponent of arbitration. All 
that was required, as we believe, and some of us still 
think, was a quiet, firm, manly persistence in this course, 
relying solely on the moral influence the unarmed man 
can best exert, to accomplish the great result in view. 

To those who felt thus—and they are many—it was, 
therefore, a sight which occasioned sentiments to which 
the word humiliation is not too strong to apply, when, 
suddenly, President Cleveland—our mouthpiece among 
nations—rushed into the arena, and Congress followed 
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him, declaring that this notoriously unarmed country was 
ready on the instant to fight the world in advocacy of 
measures looking to peace. The sentiment, as it has 
reached me, was much what would have been expected if 
some particularly quiet, though corporally large, business 
man, who had been chiefly known for his objection to street 
affrays and pugilistic encounters, had suddenly rushed 
out of his counting room, and, tearing off his coat, flung 
his hat into the gutter, and announced his readiness to 
fight Mr. John Lawrence Sullivan for a shilling. The 
spectacle would not be edifying. ; 

Moreover, from another point of view, it has its morti- 
fying side. Few things of recent occurrence are more 
suggestive than the different manner in which the atti- 
tude taken by the United States in regard to Venezuela, 
and that taken by the Emperor of Germany in regard to 
South Africa, have been received in Europe. While the 
message of the President raised in Great Britain but a 
mild, and what cannot be considered otherwise than a 
quiet and dignified discussion, the position of the Em- 
peror of Germany was apparently received with an ex- 
plosion of surprise and wrath. It was much as if the 
mind of England had, by a species of quiet, tacit con- 
sent, let it be known that such an attitude was to be ac- 
cepted almost as a matter of course from America, and 
might mean either some party exigency, or a bid for pop- 
ularity through that extreme twisting of the lion’s tail 
which is a favorite device of American public characters 
of a certain calibre, and, therefore, not to be taken 
seriously, while, on the other hand, from the Emperor of 
Germany better things were to be expected. He at least 
had been properly brought up, and ought to know what 
language meant. ‘That such a view as this should appar- 
ently have been taken not only in London, but in most of 
the capitals of the civilized world, seems to many the re- 
verse of flattering tonational pride. Few like to be classed 
among boors. 

But my purpose, as I said, is to call attention to the 
fact that all the points I have raised are matters of man- 
ner connected with the discussion now going on, and not 
questions going to the essence of the positions our recog- 
nized representatives have assumed. Why it should be 
taken for granted that those who may consider that in 
international dealings, as in dealings between individ- 
uals, courtesy is not incompatible with firmness, and that 
good manners do not necessarily indicate cowardice, 
thereby ‘consent to betray the American cause,” is not 
immediately apparent. May it not arise from a combina- 
tion of too much epithet and not enough reflection? It 
was the late Rufus Choate, if F recollect right, who once 
referred to a certain brother at the bar as a “bulldog with 
confused ideas ;” and may it not be that an unusual atti- 
tude on the part of responsible public officials and the 
use of language fortunately not ordinarily heard in inter- 
national correspondence, can arouse a spirit, whether in 
France of 1870, or in the United States of 1896, that 
assumes the character of a bulldog with confused ideas ; 
and yet all the trouble may be due to the manner in which 
the discussion is carried on, and not in any essential de- 
gree to the matter involved in it. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 

HARPERS’ WEEKLY. 
Assuming, however, that the American people are able 
and willing to bear all these loads—what would they get 





in return that they cannot get otherwise? For what pur- 
poze, let us ask our jingos, do they want to acquire out- 
lying possessions, ‘‘ outposts,” ‘‘strategical keys,” and 
the like, all over the world, which require the mainten- 
ance of big armaments? Of course, only to guard our 
‘‘rights,” and especially our commerce. Now, we ask 
them to look over our past history and then tell us whether, 
ever since the war of 1812, our rights have not been suc- 
cessfully maintained, and our commerce has not had all 
the necessary protection, although we did not have out- 
lying possessions, or outposts, or keys, or a big navy? Is 
it not true that we have not had to suffer any insult, that 
our foreign commerce has been unmolested, and has 
freely expanded wherever the enterprise of our merchants 
chose to carry it, and that if it has not expanded more it 
was because our merchants did not carry it any farther, 
and also because its development was hampered by our 
home policy? And if this was the case while we were a 
much feebler nation than at present, why should we be 
hysterical about it since we have become in some respects 
the most powerful nation in the world? 

We have tried the ‘-outpost” policy once—in Samoa. 
There was much excitement about it, and at one time we 
were on the verge of a war with Germany in consequence 
of it. We carried our point diplomatically and got a 
‘*foothold” there. And what benefit have we derived 
from it? Not the slightest. It has only involved us in 
irksome responsibilities which we cannot too soon get 
rid of. And as to Hawaii, what commercial advantages 
can we expect to have that we have not already, and that 
no other nation will take away from us at the risk of a 
dangerous quarrel? None whatever. And the advan- 
tages we do enjoy, in Hawaii as well as elsewhere, we 
have without being burdened with the slightest responsi- 
bility for anything outside of our continental stronghold. 
Why, then, this shouting for a policy of needless adven- 
ture and costly armaments to support it? Are the Amer- 
ican people so senselessly tired of their precious privi- 
lege and their glorious distinction of being the only great 
nation in the world which does not consume its substance 
by the support of great war establishments that they 
should sacrifice this blessing not only without gaining 
anything for it, but for the certainty of becoming need- 
lessly involved in the quarrels of the outside world, of 
giving up their best political traditions, and of forfeit- 
ing the boon of peaceful development? Of all the freaks 
of our time this jingo statesmanship is the silliest and 
most reckless. 


There is more Catarrb in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronouuced it a local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and, therefore, requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the mar- 
ket. It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
i= Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I taught school last winter and this summer. Seeing 
so many advertisements of dish washers, I thought I 
would make some money during vacation. You said in 
your paper the Rapid Dish Washer was the hest, so I 
sent to W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, O., who 
manufacture specialties for agents and got one, asked the 
neighbors in and washed the dinner dishes so quick and 
nice, everyone present bought one. I made this week 


$62.00, and that is a great deal better than school teach- 
ing, so I am going to sell dish washers this winter. 
Other teachers would be glad to have this hint. 

DAISY HENRY. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
The Monroe Doctrine. 


What is called the Monroe Doctrine is now called out 
as a sort of challenge to England in the quarrel of to-day. 
It is pathetic, therefore, to remember that the Monroe 
Doctrine meant, originally, the closest possible alliance of 
England with the United States, that together they might 
introduce liberal principles in the government of South 
America, and, in close alliance, might resist the ‘* Holy 
Alliance” in any effort to restore the Spanish rule in 
South America. 

George Canning, the great English minister who first 
suggested this alliance, and whose suggestion called forth 
the message now famous, of James Monroe, said proudly 
of his diplomacy on this occasion: ‘+1 called a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old.” 

[t is worth while to remember that James Monroe, who 
now has the credit of this important announcement, made 
it with the utmost doubt and indecision. In truth, he 
seems to have been a man who deserves no credit, for 
anything he ever did or said, which has lingered in his 
biography or in history. He was, so to speak, driven up 
to his now famous announcement by our dear John Quincy 
Adams, on the one side, and his old master and patron, 
Thomas Jefferson, on the other. 

It ought to be said, also, that the announcement seems 
to have been enough. It answered its purpose. Mr. 
Adams, who was Secretary of State, communicated it at 
once to Russia, where he knew and esteemed the Emperor 
Alexander, as that monarch knew and esteemed him. 
From that moment to this, no Holy Alliance has ever 
appeared in South American affairs, and the poor imita- 
tion of such intervention as Louis Napoleon attempted in 
Mexico will not invite repetition. 

Is it absurd to hope that, with statesmen in the lead in 
both countries, the real Monroe Doctrine may assert itself 
again? A proposal from America to England to estab- 
lish the High Court of Civilization might be heard now as 
never before. Not ‘* the Parliament of Peace” of which 
Mr. Tennyson sings. There are parliaments enough; 
congresses enough; debating clubs enough. But the 
Tripunat of Peace. What is Right? This is the ques- 
tion of the nations. What is True? This is to be an- 
swered. Not, who is strong? Not, who is rich? The 
exchange tells one of those stories ; the peaceful practice at 
targets tells the other. 

If the High Court of Nations existed now — which was 
proposed to the American Congress five years ago — be- 
fore this time every question at issue would have been 
laid before it. And if by cautious methods such as are 
not unknown to jurists, its decision was reserved for a 
century — the boundaries of Venezuela and Grenada as 
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doubtful as they have been since Robinson Crusoe vent- 

ured in those perils — it would be no misfortune to the 

world. Epwarp E. Hate. 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The popular demand for arbitration as the right meth- 
od for adjusting the Venezuelan boundary line question 
was admirably reinforced last week by utterances from 
sources which cannot fail to command attention. First 
came the message of the Governor of this State to the 
legislature. After expressing his unbelief that ovr rela- 
tions with Great Britain would be impaired, Governor 
Morton said : 

‘*Arbitration affords a simple, humane and honorable 
method of determining national disputes, and it is scarce- 
ly conceivable at this period of the world’s history that 
any great nation is willing to take the responsibility of 
the needless sacrifice of human life and the wanton de- 
struction of property which would be the inevitable result 
of an armed couflict.”’ 

The same sentiment was very distinctly declared by 
the legislature of this State. ‘‘ It is our clear convic- 
tion,” say the legislature, ‘‘ that arbitration is the true, 
logical, intelligent, humane and honorable method of 
settling differenees, especially between the great Chris- 
tian nations of the world.” The Chamber of Commerce 
also raised its voice against the British position, and 
under the leadership of Carl Schurz suggested a joint 
commission for determining the Venezuelan boundary. 
All this action, it will be seen, is taken against the right 
claimed by Lord Salisbury to force the Schomburgk line 
upon Venezuela. It means, read between the lines, the 
hearty support of the President and of Congress in their 
demand for arbitration, as against arbitrary force, as a 
means for settling the Venezuelan dispute. This Vene- 
zuelan incident has so far served an admirable purpose in 
emphasizing the office of arbitration as a peaceful means 
of adjudicating international disputes. In the light of the 
utterances called forth, and the public sentiment mani- 
fested on this subject, Lord Salisbury’s dispatch curtly 
refusing arbitration will furnish strange reading by the 
end of the century. 

PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry 8S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. ‘I. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Sec. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 


one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Tue Socta, anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Wicuiam Penn’s Hoty Experiment In Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. — 8 pages. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

Wark UNNECESSARY AND UNCHRISTIAN. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


Wuire City spy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- | 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace | 


Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 


dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 


BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CoODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law oF NATIONS. 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
A Battie.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 
Tue Nation’s ResponsisiLity ror Peace.—Address de- 


livered at the New England Convention of the Na- | 


tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
Price, 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tue O_p Testament on War.—By George Gillett. 24 | 
5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. | 


Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. | 


pages. 


Leeds. Will be sent free on receipt of 


postage. 


12 pages. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopvy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

THe War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HisroricaL OUTLINE OF THE MODERN Peace MOVEMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaracreR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Coming Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For THe Promotion oF 
Brutality AND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Ovucut CurisTIANs TO EnGaGE IN War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
New edition. 19 pages. Price 5 cents each, or $2 
per hundred, prepaid. 

Minrrary Dritt in Scuoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITERS 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No.1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


240-216 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tie WNmeriéan Friend, 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 
DEVOTED 


‘0 Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 


of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 


business, home and moral reforms. 


It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 


Price, $1.5 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


+ 


ql rinters, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 


0 a year. 


rlisti 


ya)y\ s 
. 


| A. G. 


- O. PRATT, 
|; SOPHIA D. THU RMOND, . 


| L. M. McAFEE, . 
| A. M. 
| ISAAC 
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THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & C0O., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 

EVERETT O. FISK, 4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 
MANAGERS. 

4 Ashburton PIl., 

. 4 Ashburton P1., 

4 Ashburton P1]., Boston, Mass. 

4 Ashburton PIl., Boston, Mass. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

. . 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

. . 10 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

- 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 

. 555 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

. 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can, 

- 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

SUTTON, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 

Cc. C. BOYNTON, . . 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, 

free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


%6,000.000.00. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


BY THE 


WwW. B. BEGRICE.. . 
FISHER, 

MARTHA HOAG,.. . 
HELEN G. EAGER,.... 
H. E. CROCKER, 
se Se 

P. V. HUYSSOON,.. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


L.R. HALSEY, ° 
W. O. McTAGGART, . . 
J.D. ENGLE, . 


FOR SALE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 
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GRANDEUR OF 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the 
Suttner. Authorized English translation 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 
POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Parliament. lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 
WAR As IT 1S. By Wilhelm Carlsen. 
P. H. Peckover. 


THE TRUE NATIONS. By 
Baroness von 
by T. 


Swedish 
70 cts. 
Translated by 
Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 
(INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Foture. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 











